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not the same as the European, and that the former's customers required
the keeping open of the shops for a longer time, but we have no doubt
that a middle way must be possible, and the demand of the European
store-keepers ought to be treated in a reasonable manner. In these, and
matters affecting the well-being of the community as a whole, we ought
to be able without any pressure to respond to all sensible suggestions and
advice. It is quite possible that the law may step in and regulate hours
of business, but it would be far more graceful and far more profitable
if the Indian merchants took the initiative and brought about the
necessary reform. We would then be able to show that, whenever a just
cause for complaint is brought to our notice, we are ever ready to
rectify the error and co-operate with the Europeans. We, therefore,
trust that the promise that the Indians who met Mr. Lines have made,
as to considering his moderate proposal would bear good fruit,
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22.   WHAT CONSTITUTES RESPECT TO THE COURT
Sir Henry Bale, the learned Chief Justice of Natal, is reviving
the question of what is proper respect on the part of British Indians
when they enter the Law Courts. One "Manorath", a British Indian,
who was a witness in a case pending before His Lordship, appeared
without his head-dress, His Lordship required of the Interpreter
(Mr. Matthews) as to what the custom was in India regarding wit-
nesses and, on the Interpreter saying that it was an insult to the
Judge if the witness wore boots. His Lordship intimated that he should
write to the Chief Justice of Calcutta to ascertain the exact practice. His
Lordship added that he noticed Indians in Court wearing both head-dress
and boots, humorously adding also that, if they removed their boots, they
were likely to disappear. We respectfully venture to think that Sir Henry
has made "much ado about nothing". The practice, so far as Natal is
concerned, has been settled more than once. Sir Walter Wragg1 met an
Indian deputation years ago, and decided that salaam should be accepted
as an equivalent to the removal of the head-dress. When the delegates on
behalf of the Natal Government went to India in 1894, they also brought
out full particulars as to the ladian custom, and dwelt upon it in their
report submitted to the Government.' They made it clear that the custom
in India is not to remove the head-dress or the boots when the parties are
dressed either wholly or partly in the Indian costume; that is to say, if the
head-dress is Oriental, then it is not to be taken off, but the shoes or
boots have to be taken off in accordance with the Oriental practice if they
are of Indian make. Sir Walter, who knew this, ordered that the boots
or shoes need not be taken off because of the impracticability in Natal,
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